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SILVER  FOX  INDUSTRY 

ITS  HISTORY 
AND  ITS  PLACE  IN  COMMERCE 


To  those  who  have  lived  in  the  centre  of  it,  who  have  followed 
its  progress  from  the  beginning,  and  who  have  been  actively  con- 
nected with  it  in  a  commercial  way  the  story  of  Silver  Fox  culture 
is  "an  oft  told  tale."  To  the  student  of  wild  life,  however,  to  the 
humanitarian,  to  the  conservationist,  and  to  the  man  who  is  alive 
to  the  opportunities  for  money  making  which  lie  outside  the  beaten 
track  of  business,  the  story,  properly  told,  should  prove  of  absorb- 
ing interest.  But  to  do  full  justice  to  the  remarkable  success 
achieved  in  the  efforts  to  domesticate  this  shy  and  suspicious  ani- 
mal and  to  the  spectacular  spread  of  fox  farming — a  human  docu- 
ment replete  with  accidents  in  the  lives  of  those  pioneers  who  blazed 
the  trail  to  a  new  and  profitable  industry — the  pen  of  a  romanticist 
should  be  employed. 

What  is  the  Silver  Fox?  Simply  a  red  fox  "of  another  color." 
In  the  subtle  alchemy  of  nature,  strange  tricks  are  played.  She 
has  her  fundamental  laws,  fixed  and  unchangeable.  She  has  her 
variations,  her  freaks,  her  caprices.  Heredity  and  environment 
play  their  major  parts,  but  every  now  and  then  some  phenomenon 
appears  that  mystifies  the  biologist.     For  example,  the  Silver  Fox. 

Amid  the  snow  and  ice  and  the  cutting  winds  of  North  America, 
and  on  the  steppes  of  Northern  Asia  the  true  fox,  the  Canis  Vulpes, 
has  his  habitat.  Red  or  fulvous  is  his  beautiful  coat;  occasionally 
a  combination  of  red  and  black,  known  as  the  cross  fox,  and  as  an 
extreme  variation  all  black,  or  black  with  silver  markings  and  known 
as  the  Silver  Fox.  Except  in  rare  instances,  in  his  wild  state,  the 
black  top  hair  (or  guard  fur)  of  the  Silver  Fox  is  tinged  with  the 
taint  of  his  vulgar  ancestry,  and  through  indiscriminate  mating 
with  his  plebeian  neighbors  his  progeny,  following  the  line  of  least 
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resistance,  revert  to  the  red  color  which  is  dominant,  and  his  valu- 
able idiosyncrasy  is  lost  to  the  world. 

With  such  specimens  of  pure,  and  nearly  pure,  color  as  could 
be  obtained  from  trappers  the  pioneer  breeders  began  the  slow  and 
tedious  process  of  reversing  the  dominant  and  the  recessive  color 
tendencies  which  were  natural  in  this  species,  and  continued  till 
the  task  was  complete;  and  of  domesticating  the  animal  to  the  point 
of  steady,  certain  production  in  captivity. 

The  history  of  Silver  Fox  breeding,  from  its  inception  to  the 
present,  covers  three  distinct  periods: 

1.  The   experimental  stage,   from    the   first   crude  attempts   of 

the  early  pioneers  until  success  crowned  their  efforts,  of 
their  carrying  on  of  the  business  under  the  veil  of  secrecy ; 
and  their  reaping  of  huge  profits  from  the  sale  of  pelts. 

2.  From  the  beginning  of  the  sale  of  live  stock    for  breeding 

purposes  until  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  tempor- 
arily disorganized    the   markets. 

3.  The  reconstruction  period,  during  the  war  and  the  two  years 

following  its  close,  when  Silver  Fox  breeding  gradually 
reached  stabilization  as  a  solid,  permanent  commercial 
enterprise. 

THE   BEGINNING 

In  Prince  Edward  Island — the  i  'Garden  of  the  Gulf" — the 
"Million  Acre  Farm"— the  "Little  Rhody"  of  Canada— was  laid 
the  scene  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  domesticate  the  fox. 

We  will  pass  by  the  legend  of  "Colonel  Blackfox"  the  sobri- 
quet bestowed  in  derision  on  a  visionary  townsman  who  in  the 
early  70's,  having  heard  that  a  "black"  fox  pelt  had  brought  a 
hundred  dollars  at  a  time  when  a  dollar  or  two  in  "trade"  was  the 
utmost  value  of  a  red  fox  skin,  conceived  the  idea  that  if  some 
"blacks"  could  be  secured  there  would  be  millions  made  in  breed- 
ing them. 

If  the  "Colonel's"  vision  faded,  the  idea  did  not  die.  The 
germ  must  have  survived,  for  a  few  years  later  a  pair  of  young 
silver  foxes  were  dug  out  of  a  den  in  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Tignish,  Prince  Edward  Island,  by  a  man  named  Lamb,  who  sold 
them  to  Benjamin  Hey  wood. 

After  two  years  of  unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  young  foxes  in 
a  shed  adjoining  his  carriage  house  he  disposed  of  the  foxes  to  Mr. 
(now  Sir  Charles)  Dalton.  With  these  and  other  Silver  Foxes 
purchased  here  and  there  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and  kept  in 
cages  in  his  barn  his  experiment  was  also  a  failure  as  far  as  rearing 
the  young  Foxes  to  maturity  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Dalton  was,  however,  not  by  any  means  a  quitter.  What 
he  had  not  been  able  to  do  himself,  he  might  find  a  partner  to  accom- 
plish. What  could  have  been  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
appeal  to  his  intimate  and  true  friend,  the  late  Robert  T.  Oulton, 
in  whose  company  he  hunted  wild  Foxes  and  with  whom  he  shared 
the  "shooting  box"  when  the  wild  geese  came.  "I  will  join  you," 
said  Mr.  Oulton,  "and  we  will  try  another  way;  we  will  put  the 
Foxes  in  the  woods." 

The  first  pens  of  wire  netting  ever  constructed  for  this  pur- 
pose were  built  by  Mr.  Oulton,  on  his  island  in  the  harbor  of  Alber- 
ton,  in  the  year  1894,  and  it  was  in  one  of  these  that  the  first  litter 
of  Silver  Foxes  was  ever  raised  to  maturity  in  captivity. 

Without  in  the  least  disparaging  the  efforts  of  other  pioneers 
— or  even  of  his  partner,  with  whom  doubtless  there  were  many 
consultations — it  is  believed  that  to  Mr.  Oulton,  more  than  to  any 
other  man,  must  be  given  the  credit,  not  only  of  surmounting  the 
difficulties  met  with  in  domesticating  the  fox  and  saving  its  young, 
but  of  developing  that  unique  type  of  Silver  Fox  which  for  over 
twenty  years  successfully  challenged  comparison  in  the  world's 
greatest  fur  markets.  The  development  of  this  supreme  type 
from  wild  native  stock  in  a  few  short  years  not  only  demonstrated 
Mr.  Oulton's  fine  judgment  and  skill  as  a  breeder  but  also  made  it 
plain  that  climatic  conditions  where  he  lived  were  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  production  of  the  finest  quality  of  fox  fur. 

Of  Mendel's  conclusions,  or  of  the  findings  of  Davenport,  who 
began  where  Mendel  finished,  these  argonauts  of  the  Silver  Fox 
world  were  uninformed.  In  the  selection  and  mating  of  their  ani- 
mals, they  must,  however,  have  had  the  gods  with  them,  for  they 
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"builded  better  than  they  knew."  Eighteen  hundred  dollars  for 
a  single  pelt!  This  was  their  first  real  surprise, — the  glad  news 
flashed  to  them  under  the  ocean  at  the  conclusion  of  the  London 
Fur  Sale  of  January,  1900.  Did  this  unexpected  good  fortune 
turn  their  heads?  Did  it  cause  them  to  slaughter  all  their  herd 
for  the  quick  and  easy  money?  Evidently  not,  for  on  the  contrary 
we  find  that  during  the  three  following  years  they  must  have  re- 
tained all  the  best  of  the  young  Foxes  they  raised,  as  in  that  period 
they  sent  but  five  skins  to  London,  and  these  their  poorest,  as  the 
prices  they  received  were  comparatively  low. 

In  1904,  however,  they  began  to  take  some  profits.  In  that 
year  twelve  pelts  were  sold;  in  1905,  eleven;  and  in  1906,  eight; 
the  top  prices  received  in  these  years  being  respectively  $973, 
$754  and  $1550.  Lampson's  sales  sheets  for  these  years  show 
that  no  prices  even  approaching  these  were  paid  for  any  other 
Silvers  at  these  auctions.  Evidently  a  new  source  of  supply  had 
been  tapped  and  a  new  type  of  Silver  Fox  discovered.  The  great- 
est curiosity  as  to  their  origin  was  evinced  by  buyers,  but  it  is  said 
that  Messrs.  Lampson,  following  a  tradition  of  the  firm,  maintained 
a  sphinx-like  silence  as  to  the  source  of  these  wonderfully  lustrous 
and  perfectly  colored  pelts.  All  black  skins  without  a  suspicion 
of  rust  and  displaying  such  brilliancy  were  entirely  unique  in  that 
day. 

Mr.  Dalton's  agreement  with  his  partner  permitted  him  to  re- 
move his  original  pairs  as  soon  as  the  herd  had  reached  certain  pro- 
portions. Accordingly,  after  three  years,  these  were  removed  to 
his  own  farm  at  Tignish,  where  pens  had  been  erected.  In  the  new 
"ranch"  as  at  the  Island,  success  followed.  In  1904,  another 
partnership  was  formed,  James  Rayner,  of  Kildare,  being  supplied 
with  a  pair.  This  combination,  like  the  first,  continued  without 
the  wish  of  either  partner  for  termination  till  1921  or  later,  and  all 
interested  made  large  profits. 

Here  we  must  mention  other  parties  who  began,  as  Dalton 
did,  with  the  best  animals  their  means  or  opportunities  af- 
lorded.  Among  the  first  of  these  was  B.  I.  Rayner,  who  with 
his  honored   father,  Mr.  Silas  Rayner,  succeeded  in  raising  some 
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Silvers  from  crosses  as  early  as  1898,  and  rapidly  bred  up  to  ani- 
mals of  real  quality.  Gordon  &  Tuplin,  who  secured  from  the 
Oulton  farm  the  first  pair  they  ever  sold,  were  the  next.  Then 
came  Henry  Lewis,  Frank  F.  Tuplin,  and  the  late  John  Champion, 
though  perhaps  not  in  the  order  mentioned.  In  most  cases  ani- 
mals from  the  Dalton  farms  supplied  at  least  part  of  their  initial 
stock,  this  being  augmented  by  the  addition  ol  wild  Silver  Foxes 
from  Newfoundland  and  elsewhere.  AH  these  concerns  prospered 
and  grew. 

In  these  early  years,  there  were  others  at  various  points  in  the 
Dominion  who  began  Fox  breeding.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Mr.  Johan  Beetz,  of  Piastre  Bay,  Quebec,  who  was  probably 
the  first.  As  the  superintendent  of  a  trading  post  of  Revillon 
Freres,  he  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  secure  trapped  animals, 
and  to  judge  their  fitness  for  his  purpose,  and  his  later  successes 
were  evidence  of  his  practical  mind.  Messrs.  Holt,  Renfrew  & 
Company,  whose  name  in  the  retail  fur  trade  is  a  household  word 
throughout  Canada,  followed  Beetz.  They  still  maintain  a  herd 
near  Quebec,  and  another  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  doubtless 
draw  from  these  two  sources  many  of  the  finest  pelts  sold  in  their 
exclusive  establishments.  Among  the  oldest  breeders  in  Ontario 
may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Borrowman,  of  Wyoming,  and  Rev.  Geo. 
Clark,  of  St.  Catherines.  Several  others  in  Quebec  and  Ontario 
began  operations  about  the  year  1900,  some  of  whom  have  made 
progress,  others  have  dropped  out. 

From  1907  till  1912  steady  progress  was  made,  and  money, 
almost  solely  the  proceeds  of  pelt  sales,  flowed  freely  into  the  cof- 
fers of  our  ranchers.  Not  only  did  the  best  individual  skins  from 
the  older  farms  bring  in  these  years  all  the  way  from  $1500  to  $2600, 
but  what  is  better,  the  average  results  were  fully  four  times  as 
great  as  those  recorded  in  these  years  for  the  sales  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  wild  Silvers. 

In  1910  Hon.  Chas.  Dalton  sold  25  skins  in  London,  England, 
for  an  average  price  of  £285  sterling.  The  total  price  received 
for  the  25  pelts  was  £6,835.  Three  pelts  out  of  this  lot  brought 
£500  each  and  one  sold  for  £540  sterling,  or  $2,624.40. 
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THE   SECOND  PERIOD 

Till  the  year  1910  Fox  breeding  was  a  monopoly  enjoyed  by 
six  concerns.  A  compact  had  been  entered  into  between  them,  and 
well  observed,  whereby  no  Foxes  would  be  sold  alive.  They  were 
making  money  steadily  from  the  sales  of  Furs;  they  were  satisfied 
that  quality  of  their  special  product  would  assure  them  continued 
large  profits;  and  they  were  not  by  any  means  advertising  their 
business. 

The  curiosity  of  the  public  was  naturally  sharpened  and  an 
insistent  desire  was  manifested  by  neighbors  and  friends  to  get 
into  the  business.  This  was  met  upon  a  small  scale  by  occasional 
importations  of  Silver  Foxes  from  Newfoundland,  Quebec  and 
Labrador,  and  these,  often  crossed  with  red  Foxes,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  few  more  ranches.  In  the  fall  of  1910,  one  of  the  "big 
six"  attracted  by  the  high  price  offered,  broke  the  agreement, 
selling  a  few  foxes  to  friends.  The  highest  price  received  for  a 
single  fox  by  this  rancher  in  that  year  was  $1,500. 

Enter  the  Promotorl  The  first  public  corporation  for  the 
breeding  of  Foxes  received  a  charter  in  the  United  States  in  Novem- 
ber, 1911.  Before  this  fact  was  made  public,  its  representative 
secured  options  on  twenty  pairs  of  foxes  from  litters  of  1912  from 
various  ranchers  to  be  delivered  the  next  autumn,  at  prices  ranging 
from  $4,000  to  $6,000  a  pair,  and  then  went  to  the  public  for  most 
of  the  money  required  to  finance  the  purchase.  The  first  United 
States  dollar  invested  in  fox  breeding  was  subscribed  to  this  com- 
pany. 

The  cue  was  quickly  taken  by  local  speculators  and  the  year 
1912  saw  the  beginning  of  the  general  spread  of  the  business.  Sev- 
eral companies  were  organized  during  that  year;  money  came  in 
abundantly;  a  ready  market  was  found  for  all  the  Foxes  the  older 
concerns  would  part  with,  and  values  advanced  to  as  high  as 
$8,000  and  $9,000  per  pair.  The  new  farms  were  established  not 
alone  near  the  centre  of  the  business,  but  were  scattered  over  the 
Province. 

The  growth  of  the  industry  in  1912  was  small  compared  with 
the  following  year.  In  1913  promotion  succeeded  promotion. 
Merchants,  professional  men,  farmers  and  traders  took  a  hand  at 
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the  game.  About  this  time  also  interest  became  keen  in  other 
provinces  and  ranches  were  organized  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Ontario.  Before  this  time,  Quebec  had  become  interested 
and  some  time  later  interest  also  spread  in  Western  Canada.  There 
was  a  wild  scramble  for  options  in  the  opening  months  of  the  year 
and  later  a  still  wilder  scramble  for  the  money  to  finance  them. 
Options  more  or  less  secure  comprised  all  the  capital  needed  by 
most  of  the  promotors.  More  foxes  were  pledged  in  advance  of 
birth  than  survived  from  litters  born.  Prices  advanced  during 
the  fall  to  $10,000  per  pair  and  even  higher,  and  these  were  capital- 
ized in  many  cases  at  double  their  cost.  Prices  of  proven  breeders 
at  the  close  of  1913  actually  reached  more  than  $25,000  per  pair. 

Men  absolutely  without  knowledge  of  Foxes  or  their  fur,  ig- 
norant of  finance  and  corporation  management  and  with  no  experi- 
ence whatever  in  the  handling  of  large  sums  of  money  invariably 
succeeded  in  floating  their  ventures,  taking  up  their  options  and 
incidentally  making  huge  profits  for  themselves.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  some  companies  managed  by  these  tyros  failed  to  make  good 
during  the  trying  times  that  followed? 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  systematic  fox  culture 
was  the  establishing,  in  1913,  of  the  Silver  Fox  Breeders  Association 
of  Prince  Edward  Island.  This  was  organized  with  the  general 
object  in  view  of  conserving  the  interests  of  the  breeders  and  pro- 
tecting purchasers  from  fraud  or  misrepresentation.  A  system  of 
registration  of  pedigrees,  similar  to  those  employed  by  other  live 
stock  Associations  was  adopted.  Needless  to  say,  there  were  many 
in  the  breeding  business  who  looked  with  scant  favor  on  the  new 
departure.  Seven  years  later,  in  1920,  the  Dominion  Department 
of  Agriculture  granted  a  charter  to  "The  Canadian  Silver  Fox 
Breeders'  Association"  which  recognizes  the  pedigrees  of  Ranch 
Bred  Silver  Foxes  complying  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Association  on  passing  inspection  by  an  Officer  of  the  Live  Stock 
Branch  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture.! 

The  Head  Office  of  the  Association  is  in  Summerside,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Canada,  and  its  records  kept  and  pedigree  certifi- 

fFor  free  copy  of  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  rules  of  registration,  write 
Secretary  Canadian  Silver  Fox  Breeders'  Association,  Summerside,  P.  E  I. 
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cates  issued   by    the   Canadian   National   Live   Stock   Records   at 
Ottawa. 

As  we  write,  large  numbers  of  foxes  are  being  registered  and 
it  is  under  the  auspices  of  this  Association  that  the  Silver  Fox  Ex- 
hibition as  a  feature  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Winter  Fair,  Toron- 
to, November  22  to  the  29,  1922,  was  promoted. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1912  witnessed  an  increasing  tendency 
toward  high  finance  in  the  promotion  game.  Young  foxes  were 
contracted  for  before  they  were  born  at  prices  as  high  as  $12,500 
a  pair  and  money  seemed  as  easily  secured  as  ever.  Price  was  no 
object  to  the  promotor  so  long  as  he  could  sell  the  foxes  to  his 
corporation  at  a  good  profit.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  brought 
financial  embarrassment  to  individuals  and  made  it  difficult  to 
finance  contracts,  consequently  some  deposits  were  forfeited  and 
in  other  cases  the  vendors  were  willing  to  accept  as  little  as  half 
the  purchase  price  in  order  to  make  sales.  The  promotion  of  com- 
panies came  to  an  end  for  the  time  being  and  the  best  going  con- 
cerns shortened  sail  in  expectation  of  a  long  storm. 

Corporations  formed  in  1911  and  1912  which  had  average 
yields  to  sell  (except  those  which  distributed  their  whole  profits 
to  their  shareholders)  were  able  to  withstand  the  shock  of  new  con- 
ditions. Dividends  paid  in  1913,  often  the  result  of  a  single  year's 
operations,  ranged  from  10%  to  more  than  100%  in  cash. 

RECONSTRUCTION 

Sales  of  live  foxes,  even  at  prices  insignificant  when  compared 
with  the  cost  of  the  parent  stock,  were  few  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  war.  Pelt  values  had  suffered  a  decline  from  the  high 
prices  ruling  up  to  1912.  Silver  Fox  had  been  known  as  exclusive- 
ly a  luxury  fur  whose  vogue  had  been  exceptional  and  not  general. 
America  had  been  in  these  years  a  comparatively  small  consumer 
of  Silver  Fox  which  had  found  its  principal  market  in  continental 
Europe.  True,  the  demand  had  gradually  increased  on  this  con- 
tinent as  the  wealthy  came  to  know  more  about  it  and  to  fully 
appreciate  its  beauty.     But,  while  this  change  was  coming  about. 
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Europe,  armed  to  the  teeth,  with  Turkey,  Bulgaria  and  Greece  at 
war  and  the  caldron  of  political  unrest  seething  until  it  needed  but 
the  tragedy  of  Sarajevo  to  cause  a  boiling  over,  had  more  serious 
matters  to  concern  it  than  the  fashion  in  furs.  Consequently 
Silver  Fox,  in  common  with  others  in  its  class,  became  neglected 
and  declined  in  value. 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  great  natural  market  of 
London,  England,  became  all  but  closed  and  ranchers  were  forced 
to  take  what  consolation  they  might  out  of  returns  for  sales  of 
pelts  in  the  United  States.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Fur 
Sales  Board  of  Prince  Edward  Island  sold  about  ninety  silver  fox 
pelts  on  the  New  York  Market,  fifty  of  which  averaged  $550.00, 
twenty  averaged  $726.25  and  ten  averaged  $945.00  per  pelt.  The 
total  number  averaging  over  $500.00  per  pelt.  It  is  a  fact  that, 
while  during  these  days  our  ranchers  received  for  their  pelts  only 
30%  to  60%  of  the  high  prices  of  former  years,  the  cost  to  the  wear- 
ers of  this  fur  declined  little  or  none. 

Despite  this  handicap,  the  silver  fox  industry,  whose  speedy 
finish  had  been  prophesied  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  feared 
by  those  of  little  faith  engaged  in  it,  has  well  survived  the  crisis. 
True,  a  few  companies  have  gone  under;  some  of  them  were  so 
badly  organized  and  so  poorly  managed  that  they  could  not  have 
succeeded  even  under  a  continuation  of  the  abnormal  conditions 
existing  when  they  commenced.  Some  have  made  but  little  head- 
way while  many  resumed  the  payment  of  dividends  as  soon  as  the 
war  was  over.  Even  those  whose  capitalization  at  the  first  was 
excessive  are  now  on  a  good  basis.  Many  could  have  continued 
without  interruption  the  payment  of  small  dividends,  but  to  do  so, 
would  have  prevented  the  proper  adjustment  of  capitalization  to 
actual  assets.  The  wiser  ones  sold  only  sufficient  of  their  yield  to 
provide  for  extensions  and  current  expenses,  determined  not  to 
resume  distributions  until  these,  when  begun,  would  be  sure  to  be 
continued. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  war  years,  with  their  unhappy  experience, 
proved,  in  the  case  of  the  Silver  Fox  business,  to  be  a  period  of  real 
reconstruction.     The  breeding  business,   unlike  merchandising  or 
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manufacturing,  contains  within  itself  the  potentiality  of  meeting 
the  situation  created  by  decreased  value  without  loss  of  capital. 
Therein  lies  its  strength.  Fox  breeding  has  justified  the  faith  of 
those  who  "carried  on"  during  the  period  of  reverses,  faithful  to 
the  responsibility,  so  lightly  assumed  in  earlier  days,  of  caring  for 
the  interests  of  their  shareholders. 

COMMERCIAL 

That  fur  farming  is  a  business  worthy  of  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Canadian  people  is  abundantly  evident.  Two  and  a  half 
years  ago  the  Commission  of  Conservation  considered  it  of  such 
importance  as  to  give  it  a  major  place  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Wild  Life  Conference.  Later,  under  the  auspices  of  this  body 
there  was  held  the  first  Canadian  Live  Fox  Show,  in  Montreal. 
The  Royal  Agricultural  Winter  Fair  of  this  year  would  admittedly 
be  incomplete,  were  not  Silver  \,xes  given  a  prominent  place  there- 
in. 

Although  various  furbearers,  among  which  may  be  listed  the 
mink,  marten,  fisher,  raccoon  and  beaver,  have  been  bred  in  cap- 
tivity in  Canada,  few,  if  any,  of  these  have  as  yet  proven  particularly 
profitable.  So,  for  the  present  at  least,  Fur  Farming  means  the 
culture  of  the  Silver  Fox. 

This  enterprise  has  already  proven  its  value  to  Canada  in 
many  ways.  To  begin  with,  it  has  saved  from  practical  extinction 
one  of  the  world's  most  valuable  peltries.  As  population  increases 
and  new  areas  become  settled,  the  denizens  of  our  forests  and  lonely 
places  are  pushed  further  back  beyond  the  pale.  Statistics  show  that 
all  furbearers  have  become  scarcer  and  scarcer  and  it  may  be  said 
that  when  the  annual  harvest  of  furs  outnumbers  the  natural  in- 
creases the  exhaustion  of  natural  resource  has  begun.  This  means 
a  gradual  but  increasingly  rapid  depletion  of  the  country's  capital. 
In  the  case  of  the  silver  fox,  we  have  at  least  begun  to  offset  the 
natural  shrinkage  and  hence  may  reasonably  claim  to  be  adding  to 
our  country's  wealth. 

The  use  of  waste  substance  has  long  engaged  thoughtful  minds 
in  every  country.     Those  substances,   for  instance,   which  in   the 
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early  years  of  petroleum  refining  were  allowed  to  flow  into  the 
rivers  are  today  of  much  greater  value  than  the  illuminating  fluid 
which  at  first  was  the  only  product  recovered.  So  with  the  old  and 
formerly  valueless  live  stock  on  our  farms.  Today  all  of  this  is 
marketable  at  high  prices  because  of  the  fox  farming  industry;  and 
thus  one  waste  is  stopped  and  the  country's  wealth  increased.  Be- 
cause of  the  demand  for  ranching  sites,  the  small  woodlot  is  today 
of  greater  value  than  any  other  acre  on  the  farm. 

Capitalists  engaging  anew  in  merchandising,  manufacturing 
and  transportation  enterprises  are  forced  to  spend  much  time  and 
money  developing  their  ventures  before  returns  begin  to  come  in. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  this  industry.  Foxes  rarely  change  hands 
at  an  earlier  age  than  six  months.  Most  of  them  produce  at  one 
year  old,  and  profits  in  real  money  often  result  in  one  year  after 
the  investment  has  been  made.  A  business  that  brings  returns 
quickly  is  desirable  from  every  commercial  standpoint. 

The  war  is  over,  but  practical  patriotism  is  needed  as  much 
today  as  when  our  boys  were  "over  there."  With  our  country 
staggering  under  a  load  of  debt  six  times  as  great  as  in  1914,  with 
the  international  value  of  our  currency  only  recently  recovered 
from  the  lowest  point  recorded  in  our  history  and  a  trade  balance 
none  too  favorable,  the  real  patriots  today,  in  our  opinion,  are 
those  who  are  producing  at  a  comfortable  profit  a  commodity  al- 
most entirely  for  the  export  trade.  Such  is  the  case  with  Silver 
Fox  fur;  practically  all  of  it  goes  abroad  and  it  goes  without  en- 
croaching on  our  natural  resources — which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  today  regarding  our  exports  of  the  products  of  our  mines  and 
forests. 

Intensive  farming  is  little  practised  so  far  in  this  new  country. 
It  has  brought  wealth  untold  in  France,  Belgium  and  Holland  and 
keeps  the  teeming  millions  of  China  from  starvation.  In  what 
other  business,  covering  as  little  ground,  with  as  slight  an  expendi- 
ture for  plant  and  labor,  can  so  valuable  an  output  be  produced  as 
upon  a  first  class  fox  farm?  We  know  of  one  farm  of  forty  acres, 
of  land  so  poor  that  it  could  not  be  rented,  upon  which  four  acres 
were  enclosed  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,  where  in  seven  years  over  $300,000 
worth  of  foxes  have  been  grown.     This  is  surely  one  example  of 
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intensive  farming,  metaphorically  making  an  hundred  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before.  The  present  annual  value 
of  this  new  industry  to  the  smallest  province  of  Canada  is  conser- 
vatively estimated  at  one  and  half  million  dollars;  next  year  the 
value  of  the  product  bids  fair  to  pass  the  two  million  mark. 

If  we  accept  as  reliable  the  chart  printed  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  only  a  small  area  of  United  States 
appears  to  be  in  the  preferred  zone  (or  the  * 'Canadian  zone"  as  the 
author  describes  it)  yet,  even  in  the  districts  described  as  either 
less  favorable  or  entirely  unsuitable,  many  farms  have  been  estab- 
lished. On  the  other  hand  the  whole  of  Canada,  with  the  possible 
exceptions  of  certain  limited  areas  in  some  provinces,  is  adapted 
to  the  production  of  the  finest  fox  fur,  and  herein  lies  a  great  op- 
portunity which  but  a  few  of  the  citizens  of  the  mainland  of  Canada 
have  as  yet  grasped. 

We  have  referred  only  to  a  few  of  the  benefits  of  the  fur  farm- 
ing business  that  are  important  from  a  national  or  public  view- 
point. 

To  the  business  man  or  office  employee  who,  tired  of  confining 
work,  longs  to  get  "back  to  the  land,"  Fur  Farming  offers  a  pleas- 
ant prospect  and  an  occupation  in  which  he  has  every  chance  of 
success,  when  ordinary  intelligence  is  exercised.  After  he  has 
had  some  little  experience  and  has  demonstrated  his  fitness  for  the 
work,  he  can  easily  get  foxes  to  care  for  on  a  commission  basis  or 
find  partners  through  whose  assistance  his  operations  can  be  ex- 
tended. Such  guiding  as  he  may  require  for  lack  of  technical  know- 
ledge is  easily  obtained  from  older  ranchers  and  from  Government 
publications. 

The  per-pair  production  in  a  well  managed  ranch  should  grad- 
ually increase.  Some  foxes  are  more  prolific  than  others  of  the 
same  family.  A  steady  elimination  of  the  less  prolific  may  be 
practised  after  the  first  two  or  three  years  and  in  not  more  than  five 
years  a  fine  colony  of  sure  breeders  will  be  the  result. 

Commercial  success  in  Fox  Farming  depends,  first,  on  procur- 
ing at  the  outset  the  very  finest  breeding  animals  obtainable.  It 
would  be  better  to  buy  five  pairs  of  such,  than  ten  pairs  that  the 
same  money  would  buy.     The  foxes  should  be  purchased  from  one 
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whose  reputation  is  unquestioned,  whose  stock  is  known  and  proven, 
who  is  himself  a  first  class  breeder  and  whose  records  are  perfectly 
kept  and  open  to  the  buyer's  inspection. 

Fur  Farming  requires  average  intelligence  and  proper  at- 
tention. It  will  not  be  profitable  unless  prosecuted  with  vigor, 
intelligence  and  good  judgment;  but  if  properly  managed  we  know 
of  no  commercial  undertaking  that  offers  better  rewards. 

We  know  of  one  young  ranchman  of  two  years'  previous 
experience  who  purchased  one  pair  of  young  foxes  in  the  fall  of 
1916,  paying  therefor  about   two  thousand  dollars. 

In  his  quest  for  these  animals  he  knew  what  he  wanted  and  he 
hunted  till  he  found  it.  Six  months  later  he  was  the  proud  possess- 
or of  five  fine  pups,  all  of  which  he  sold  at  the  end  of  the  season  for  a 
price  that  returned  his  original  investment,  paid  his  keep  and  theirs 
and  left  him  with  a  good  bank  balance.  The  pair  gave  him  another 
litter  of  five  the  next  year,  three  of  which  he  sold,  retaining  one 
vixen,  and  a  male  which  he  later  exchanged  with  a  neighbor.  Last 
season  the  old  pair  raised  a  third  litter  of  five  and  the  young  pair 
showed  a  yield  of  six.  Needless  to  say,  this  man,  who  now  owns  a 
nice  little  herd,  sticks  to  Fox  Farming  and  loves  it. 

Let  us  cite  the  case  of  a  fox  breeding  company  with  whose 
history  we  are  familiar.  In  January,  1913,  this  concern  completed 
its  equipment  with  sixteen  pairs  of  animals  in  its  pens.  The  book 
value  of  each  pair  averaged  $11,000.  This  company  has  since  paid 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  its  shareholders  and  at  the 
same  time  increased  its  breeding  herd  to  a  hundred  pairs.  The 
extensions  to  its  equipment  and  its  increase  of  breeding  stock  were 
effected  without  any  enlargement  of  share  capital.  Of  these  two 
instances,  the  first  may  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  exceptional  as 
to  breeding  results.  In  the  second  case,  production  was  never 
spectacular.  Greater  yields  have  often  been  recorded  in  herds  of 
the  same  size. 

A  cash  expenditure  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
will  now  purchase  ten  pairs  of  the  finest  young  foxes,  build  and 
equip  a  ranch,  and  pay  for  care  and  administration  for  one  year. 
With  average  results  the  first  seasons,  and  the  selling  of  only  enough 
of  the  young  to  provide  for  extensions  to  the  plant  and  for  current 
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expense,  the  owner  should  possess,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year  at  least  fifteen  pairs.  In  two  more  seasons,  his  yield,  if  mar- 
keted with  average  skill,  should  return  the  whole  original  invest- 
ment and  leave  the  owner  with  a  good  business  fully  paid  for. 

Silver  foxes  will  become  so  plenty,  says  the  wiseacre,  that  prices 
will  soon  fall  to  the  level  of  red.  Such  prediction  was  freely  made 
as  long  ago  as  1912,  and  has  been  made  and  published  every  year 
since.  Yet  the  "saturation  point"  has  not  yet  been  reached.  The 
market  for  pelts  of  fine  quality  is  practically  unlimited,  notwith- 
standing the  old  world's  poverty,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  is  pretty  well  supplied  with  low  grade  skins,  largely  the  product 
of  the  wilds  and  of  ranches  where  bad  breeding,  stupid  feeding,  and 
filth  with  parasitic  infestation  as  its  natural  consequence,  are  the 
rule. 

We  all  remember  when  the  humble  muskrat  sold  for  a  few 
cents — when  a  dollar  or  two  would  buy  a  fine  mink  or  a  red  fox, 
When,  in  1911,  the  pelt  of  a  mink  sold  for  fourteen  dollars,  it  was 
felt  the  limit  had  been  reached.  What  happened  in  the  winter  of 
1920?  The  best  "rats"  sold  at  nearly  seven  dollars;  mink  and  red 
fox  thirty-five  dollars;  beaver  sixty  dollars;  Russian  Sable — a  skin 
not  much  larger  than  a  man's  hand — over  a  thousand  dollars;  and 
many  other  furs  registered  proportionate  advances.  True,  these 
prices  are  not  to  be  obtained  today.  Trade  conditions  the  world 
over — the  aftermath  of  war — necessitate  close  economy  in  expendi- 
ture. Reconstruction  has  only  begun.  But,  mark  our  words, 
more  real  wealth  is  being  created  now  than  in  the  days  before  and 
during  the  war,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  will  ere 
long,  reach  at  least  its  pre-war  level.  Then,  again,  luxuries  will 
be  in  big  demand,  and  meantime — furs  are  rapidly  growing  scarcer. 

Silver  Fox  has  today  its  well  defined  place  in  the  fur  trade. 
This  place  it  will  continue  to  hold.  And  as  its  competitors,  through 
the  destructive  methods  of  the  trapper,  are  going  headlong  to  ex- 
tinction, what  can  take  their  place  but  Silver  Fox,  the  one  rare  and 
exclusive  fur  that  can  be,  and  is  being,  perpetuated?  Thus  in  the 
not  distant  future  its  vogue  must  increase,  its  market  value  be  en- 
hanced, and  the  future  of  the  Silver  Fox  breeding,  as  a  commercial 
enterprise,  absolutely  assured. 


